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TO  THE  READER 


npHE  writer  does  not  seek  to  revive  recollections  of  an  occurrence 
that  citizens  would,  if  possible,  consign  to  oblivion  ;  but  the  in- 
tense interest  excited  by  the  tragedy  herein  described  was  too 
profound,  lasting  and  universal,  in  New  England  and  throughout 
the  entire  country,  to  be  forgotten. 

The  story  would  naturally  be  retold,  from  time  to  time  in  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete  form,  hence  this  brief,  plain  and,  we  hope, 
correct  record  has  been  prepared  in  the  hope  that  it  may  give  to  a 
coming  generation  true  account  of  the  most  tragic  event  in  local 
history. 

R.  H.   T. 

Lawrence,  January  10,  1900. 


THE  FALL  OF  PEMBERTON  MILL, 

AT  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

JANUARY  ioth,  i860. 


The  American  people  can  never  dis- 
associate the  name  and  fame  of  Law- 
rence from  a  disaster,  that  startled  the 
high  and  low,  and  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thies of  rich  and  poor  throughout  the 
entire  country.  Resident  citizens  would, 
if  possible,  consign  to  oblivion  a  sha- 
dowed portion  of  their  local  record,  but 
the  world  insists  upon  making  it  promi- 
nent and  giving  it  precedence;  hence,  a 
short,  succint  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  an  occurrence,  exceptional  and 
phenomenal,  written  two  score  years 
after  the  event,  by  an  eye  witness,  may 
have  historic  value  and  justification. 

The  story  must  be  told  in  a  grouped 
array  of  plain  and  stubborn  facts,  that, 
with  no  romantic  embellishment, 
call  to  mind  a  scene,  weird,  awe  in- 
spiring and  impressive. 

In  1853  the  building  known  as  the 
Pemberton  mill,  that  became  historic 
seven  years  later,  was  erected  by  the 
Essex  company  for  a  manufacturing 
corporation  of  which  John  Pickering 
Putnam  was  the  managing  director. 

The  length  of  the  building  (measuring 
from  outside)  was  284  feet,  the  width 
84  feet.  It  was  five  stories  in  height 
besides  the  basement  with  nearly 
Mat  tinned  roof.  The  floors  were 
made  of  six  inches  of  solid  plank, 
boards  and  sheathing.  The  large  and 
numerous  windows,  necessary  for  light- 
ing so  wide  a  mill,  greatly  reduced  the 
area  of  supporting  brick  side  walls,  and 
the  modern  plan  of  making  each  pilas- 
ter virtually  an  independent  supporting 
column  had  not  been  introduced. 

This  mill  was  built  in  accordance 
with  plans  made  by  Captain  Charles  H. 
Bigelow  the  architect  and  engineer,  and 
the  work  of  the  contractors  and  build- 
ers employed  was  superintended  by  the 
engineer  and  his  assistant.  The  mill 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  built  by  mod- 
ern     design       having     a       width       of 


nearly  twice  that  of  the  old  style 
factory.  It  was  a  new  departure 
in  mill  construction.  This  extreme 
width  necessitated  large  window  spaces 
for  lighting  and,  when  equipped  with 
heavy  machinery,  brought  immense 
weight  to  bear  upon  the  two  parallel 
rows  of  iron  pillars  supporting  the  cen- 
tre of  the  floors  and  roofing.  These  two 
rows  of  columns  were  of  cast  iron  and, 
when  in  place,  each  set  of  pillars  formed 
a  continuous  rigid  iron  support  from 
foundation  to  roof,  connection  through 
floors  being  by  iron  pintles.  This 
method  of  shoring  gave  great  firmness 
to  the  structure  so  long  as  every  col- 
umn was  ample  in  strength  and  perfect 
in  its  place.  The  crushing  or  break- 
ing of  any  line  or  group  of  these  col- 
umns might  cause  a  settling  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  flooring  and  roof,  thus  mak- 
ing a  possible  falling  area  to  act  as  a 
lever  crushing  the  rest,  hence,  how- 
ever strong  the  walls,  they  would  be 
brought  down  with  the  descending 
mass.  The  building  stood  firmly  for 
seven  years.  There  was  little  oscilla- 
tion or  deflection.  After  the  fall  the 
foundations  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
secure  and  undisturbed,  but  the  hollow 
cast  iron  pillars  when  broken  up  were 
seen  to  be,  in  many  cases,  very  de- 
fective and  the  weakness  of  these  im- 
perfect pillars  undoubtedly  accounts 
for  the  callapse  of  the  structure  and  the 
terrible  resulting  consequences.  The 
building  was  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est part. 

It  is  known  that  workmen  had  used 
these  iron  columns  as  fulcrums  or  posts 
about  which  ropes  or  chains  were  pass- 
ed and  purchase  secured  for  the  mov- 
ing of  heavy  machinery.  There  is  tes- 
timony that  such  work  was  going  on  at 
or  near  the  time  of  the  catastrophe 
and  without  doubt  unusual  strain  and 
weight  was  concentrated  upon  a  weak 
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point  that  proved  to  be  a  vital  centre; 
that  centre  falling  and  failing  all  else 
came  down  therewith. 

In  modern  life  and  experience  there 
has  'been  no  near  parallel  to  the  catas- 
trophe, of  Tuesday,  January  10th,  1860, 
when  this  mill,  in  full  operation,  fell  in 
a  moment  without  warning,  in  an  in- 
describable and  utter  ruin.  On  that 
memorable  day  an  observant  citizen 
was  walking  on  Canal  streeet  at  4.45 
o'clock  p.  m.  As  he  stood  before  this 
modern  mill  he  saw  it  outlined  against 
the  winter  sky,  a  perfect,  complete  and 
symmetrical  whole.  Within  its  walls, 
six  hundred  and  seventy  people  were 
working,  each  with  his  or  her  duties, 
hopes  and  expectations.  The  daylight 
was  fading  and  artificial  lights  shone 
from  every  window.  The  observer 
viewed  the  scene  with  admiration  and 
passed  on,  musing  upon  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  such  a  hive  of  in- 
dustry. He  had  not  gone  six  rods  away 
when  there  was  a  roaring  sound,  a 
tremor  of  the  earth  and  a  simultaneous 
crash.  He  turned  and  saw  in  place  of 
the  stately  walls  that  stood  but 
a  moment  before  perfect  in  every  out- 
line, only  a  mass  of  ruins,  shapeless  and 
huge,  from  which  bewildered  men  and 
women  were  here  and  there  escaping, 
some  unhurt,  some  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing. No  cyclone  or  whirlwind  had 
swept  the  plain,  no  torrent  had  under- 
mined, no  ligtning  stroke  had  rent,  no 
explosion  had  shattered  the  fair  struct- 
ure. Some  inherent  and  fatal  defect 
invited  and  caused  collapse  so  complete 
that  it  came  without  warning  and  over- 
came every  element  of  strength  and 
solidity. 

The  tidings  flew  like  wildfire  through- 
out the  city  and,  without  delay  a  sturdy 
corps  of  volunteer  mechanics  and  work- 
ers, of  every  occupation,  covered  the 
ruins,  clearing  away  the  debris  and  res- 
cuing those  confined  therein. 

Had  no  further  calamity  occurred  the 
loss  of  life  by  this  downfall  would  have 
been  greatly  lessened,  but,  at  about  10 
o'clock,  just  as  the  rescuers  were  reach- 
ing many  of  the  imprisoned  sufferers, 
there  was  a  cry  of  alarm  that  appalled 
the  stoutest  hearts.  A  lantern  contain- 
ing burning  fluid  in  the  hands  of  a 
workman  was  broken  by  a  chance  blow 
from  a  pickaxe,  weilded  by  another  res- 
cuer, and  the  ignited  fluid  fell  among 
inflammable  cotton  and  oily  waste  that 
burst  into  flames,  unquenchable  by 
means  at  hand.  The  huge  pile  was  soon 
filled  with  a  mass  of  flames,  fed  by  sat- 
urated cotton,  shattered  timber  and 
crude  waste.     Tongues  of  flame  darted 


like  serpents  from  openings  in  the  huge 
smoking  ruin.  Firemen  labored  inces- 
santly to  reach  and  subdue  the  flames 
but  so  completely  were  the  layers  of 
broken  machinery  covered  by  the  bent 
and  twisted  floors  that  it  was  well  nigh 
impossible  to  effectively  reach  the 
spaces  where  many  living  employees 
were  imprisoned  among  broken  frag- 
ments of  machinery,  shafting  and  ma- 
terial in  process  of  manufacture.  Be- 
tween these  layers  of  flooring  there  was 
a  draught  through  the  loose  machinery 
and  fragments  that  fanned  relentless 
flames  creeping  through  every  aperture 
and  space  and  destroying  all  hope  of 
escape  for  imprisoned  sufferers.  Hun- 
dreds of  volunteer  workmen,  directed 
by  efficient  leaders,  labored  at  every 
available  spot  where  human  hands 
could  help.  The  scene,  lighted  by  bon- 
fires and  flames  from  the  burning  mass, 
in  the  smoke  that  hung  about  it,  was 
weird,  awe-inspiring  and  indescrib- 
able. All  about  the  streets,  from  every 
available  outlook,  an  excited,  hushed 
and  terrified  crowd  gathered  from  the 
home  of  the  city  and  from  the  country 
about,  looking  on  filled  with  fear  and 
foreboding.  No  community  in  time  of 
peace  ever  spent  a  more  anxious  night 
than  did  the  people  of  Lawrence  on  this 
memorable  10th  of  January,  1860,  and 
the  morning  brought  no  glad  tidings,  no 
words  of  cheer.  The  fire  by  hard  work 
had  been  confined  to  the  ruin  and  for 
that  all  were  thankful. 

Conspicuous  among  the  rescuers  who 
directed  excited  masses  on  that  event- 
ful night  were  Mayor  Daniel  Saunders, 
jr.,  Gen.  Henry  K.  Oliver  and  Agent 
William  C.  Chapin  of  Pacific  mills  (both 
of  commanding  form  and  inspiring 
presence)  Captain  Gustavus  V.  Fox, 
Post  Master  Benjamin  F.  Watson,  City 
Marshal  John  S.  Porter,  Captain  Sam- 
uel Langmaid,  Ex-Mayor  John  R.  Rol- 
lins those  living  veterans  Angustus  M. 
Fay  and  Samuel  Webb  also  Chief 
Engineer  Luther  Ladd  and  Foreman 
John  Q.  A.  Burridge  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, with  the  whole  fire  organi- 
zation and  the  entire  hand  engine  equip 
ment  of  the  time.  Rev.  Henry  H.  Hart- 
well,  Joseph  Norris,  William  R.  Spald- 
ing, Moses  Perkins,  Albert  R.  Brewster 
John  C.  Hoadley,  Harrison  D.  Clement, 
Stephen  P.  Simmons,  City  Missionary 
George  P.  Wilson  and  others,  by  reason 
of  their  experience  and  character,  were 
natural  leaders.  George  S.  Merrill, 
then  the  leading  editor  and  newspaper 
proprietor,  industriously  collected  in- 
formation and  statistics  and  published 
and  preserved  many  incidents  and  rec- 
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ords  of  value.  In  this  work  other  lo- 
cal newsmen  were  enterprising  and  effi- 
cient. To  prevent  confusion  the  police 
and  firemen  had  charge  of  the  rescue 
forces. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  eyewitness- 
es that  the  roof  of  the  mill  first  sank  at 
the  southerly  enu  and  the  whole  roof, 
freeing  itself  from  wall  supports,  came 
crashing  down  upon  the  floor  below. 
The  great  weight  and  force  of 
this  mass  of  falling  roof  carried 
down  the  upper  floor  upon  which  it  fell 
with  all  the  load  of  machinery  and 
nothing  could  withstand  the  descending 
masses  from  this  noint  through  all  the 
stories  until  solid  earth  was  reached. 
Every  timber  acted  as  a  lever  to  tilt 
and  crush  the  walls.  The  collapse  of 
the  main  building  was  complete  and  ut- 
ter and  can  be  conceived  of  only  by 
those  who  saw  the  ruin  as  it  lay.  The 
wall  of  the  northerly  end  was  thrown 
outward,  a  portion  falling  upon  the  ice 
that  covered  the  canal.  The  upper 
floors  as  they  lay  in  ruin  overhung  the 
lower  at  the  north  end  towards  the 
canal. 

The  wing  building  at  the  northerly 
end  (60x37  feet  dimension)  of  the  same 
height  as  the  main  mill,  did  not  fall 
with  the  main  structure.  In  this  wing 
were  the  counting  room,  cloth  room  and 
offices.  There  were  also  several  low, 
detached  buildings,  as  the  dye  house, 
picker  house,  cotton  house,  etc.  The 
chimney  at  the  south  end  remained 
standing  with  some  crumbling  walls 
attached.  Only  the  main  building  fell 
entire  in  complete  collapse. 

The  scene  at  the  city  hall  where  the 
wounded  were  cared  for  during  the 
night  and  where  the  unrecognized  dead 
were  carried  for  identification,  the 
faithful  care  of  the  injured,  the  un- 
stinted and  unsolicited  charity  of  the 
public,  the  wise  administration  by  city 
authorities,  the  investigation  by  a  cor- 
oner's jury,  the  continual  discussion  of 
an  event  so  exceptional  and  startling, 
the  general  excitement  and  unrest  that 
prevailed,  if  noticed  in  full  detail,  would 
fill  a  volume.  At  one  time  there  were 
fifty-four  wounded  patients  at  City 
Hall. 

The  prompt  and  self  sacrificing  ser- 
vice of  the  physicians  of  Lawrence  and 
vicinity,  in  this  time  of  calamity,  can 
not  be  too  fully  acknowledged,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  record  that  citizens  of  every 
profession  and  occupation  labored  to- 
gether in  the  work  of  rescue  until  the 
fire  drove  them  back,  and  that  ladies 
rendered  service  at  the  city  hall  and  in 
many  homes  among  the   wounded   and 


dying,  forever  to  be  remembered.  The 
firemen,  too,  who  have  so  often  done  he- 
roic service,  had  double  portion  of  hard- 
ship on  that  night  when  every  effort 
was  baffled  and  the  fire  fiend  defied  the 
arts  and  labors  of  men. 

The  catastrophe  stirred  all  the  chari- 
table and  healthful  impulses  and  tested 
the  resources  of  the  local  community 
awakening  the  sympathy  of  an  en- 
tire country.  By  every  mail  came  to  the 
mayor  and  the  committee  in  charge  of 
funds  unsolicited  contributions,  until  it 
was  advisable  by  official  notification  to 
stay  the  generosity  of  givers.  Citizens 
of  Lawrence  will  never  forget  the  sym- 
pathy and  aid  of  the  American  public 
in  that  hour  of  trial.  No  class  or  order 
of  people  had  precedence,  the  heart  of 
common  humanity  was  touched.  The 
millionaire  out  of  his  abundance,  the 
laborer  out  of  his  meagre  store,  and  the 
child  from  his  few  treasured  pennies, 
sent  proofs  of  active  sympathy  that 
blended  in  a  common  fund  that  was 
wisely  used  exclusively  to  alleviate  suf- 
fering caused  by  this  disaster. 

The  reports  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Stor- 
row,  treasurer  of  the  relief  fund,  are 
full  and  accurate.  He  says  in  his  re- 
port to  the  committee  acting  as  trus- 
tees:— 

"On  the  day  following  the  disaster, 
the  New  England  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Manufactures  and  the  Me- 
chanic arts,  an  association  of  gentle- 
men whose  pursuits  naturally  led  their 
sympathies  towards  us,  opened  a  sub- 
scription for  the  benefit  of  the  suffer- 
ers, and  two  thousand  dollars  as  a  first 
instalment  were  on  the  same  day  plac- 
ed by  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  Esq.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  a 
prompt  and  significant  testimony  that 
sympathy  and  assistance  were  close  at 
hand.  On  the  next  day  an  additional 
sum  of  $3000  from  the  same  source  was 
also  transmitted,  and  from  this  moment 
contributions  of  every  kind,  in  money, 
in  clothing,  in  medicines,  in  furniture, 
in  provisions,  with  offers  of  medical  aid, 
of  free  beds  in  hospitals,  of  service  as 
nurses,  watchers  and  physicians,  were 
hourly  arriving." 

On  the  23rd  day  of  January,  only  thir- 
teen days  after  the  catastrophe,  Mayor 
Daniel  Saunders.  Jr.,  and  Messrs. 
Charles  S.  Storrow,  Henry  K.  Oliver, 
William  C.  Chapin,  and  John  C.  Hoad- 
ley,  the  committee  selected  by  the 
prominent  donors  to  receive  funds, 
issued  a  letter  to  the  public.  In  this 
letter  they  express  their  gratitude  for 
unexampled  generosity,  but  ask  the 
public  to  stay  its  hand,  saying: 
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"By  no  means  would  we  by  any  un- 
due prominence  of  our  own  suffering 
and  needs,  great  as  has  been  our  ca- 
lamity, divert  from  other  worthy  ob- 
jects of  charity,  for  such  there  are  in 
a  community,  the  outpourings  of  that 
philanthropy  which  has  been  so  effect- 
ually awakened  in  our  behalf  and  has 
been  so  thoroughly  manifested  towards 
us."  The  total  amount  received  was 
$65,834.67.  The  method  of  investigation 
and  of  distributing  this  fund  were  well 
nigh  perfect.  $51,834.67  were  disbursed 
in  aid  of  the  sufferers  and  for  funeral, 
medical  and  other  expenses  and  the 
sum  of  $14,000  remaining  was  invested 
for  annuities  in  trust  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Compa- 
ny. The  larger  part  of  this  trust  fund 
has  been  expended  for  the  relief  of 
more  cases  needing  continuous  aid.  The 
trustees  employed  Pardon  Armington, 
afterwards  mayor  of  the  city,  as  clerk 
of  this  Relief  committee  and  he  made 
accurate  and  complete  records  of  the 
receipts,  disbursements  and  doings  of 
the  faithful  trustees. 

Among  prominent  contributors  were 
The  Suffolk  club,  $2000;  Ladies  of  Sa- 
lem, Mass.  $1233.58;  Occupants  of  Wash- 
ington Market,  New  York,  $303;  G.  G. 
Evans,  Philadelphia,  $1,000;  Rev.  M.  P. 
Doherty,  Cambridge,  $450;  Chickering 
&  Sons  Boston  $200;  Operatives  in 
Newmarket  Manufacturing  Co.,  $263.90; 
Operatives  in  Marland  Mfg.  Co. 
Andover,  $100;  Orphans  of  Deveraux 
college  Niagara  Falls  $10;  Occupants 
Fanueil  Hall  Market,  Boston,  $500;  Bos- 
ton Corn  Exchange  $760;  Prop.  National 
Theatre  $222.50;  Ex-President  Franklin 
Pierce,  $50;  Corn  Exchange,  Philadel- 
phia, $600;  Widow's  mite,  $15.00.  An- 
other $5.00;  Rough  and  Ready  Engine 
Co.,  $60.00;  Citizens  of  Providence, 
$1,817;  Pittsburg  Club,  $300;  Cornet 
Band,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  $340.50;  U.  S. 
Pensioner  of  1812,  $5.00;  A  Jew,  $10.00; 
New  York  Corn  Exchange,  $1,179;  Citi- 
zens of  Lowell,  $1,515.24;  Horace  Gree- 
ley &  Co.,  New  York  $250;  John  G. 
Whittier,  $10.00;  Hebrew  Synagogue, 
Boston,  $50.00;  Citizens  of  Charlestown, 
$800.29;  Adams  Express  Co.,  New  York, 
$1,000;  Citizens  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
$704.50;  C.  N.  Clark,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C., 
$100;  Italians  of  Boston,  $30;  Rhode  Is- 
land Engraving  Co.,.  .$100;  Gerrit  Smith, 
by  Wendell  Philips  $50;  Minstrel  Troupe 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  $100;  Andrew 
Carney,  Boston,  $100;  Spiritualists  of 
Lawrence,  $25;.  and  from  operatives  in 
almost  every  mill  in  New  England 
there  were  remittances.  All  these  were 
absolutely  free  gifts  contributed  before 
there  was  time  even  to  solicit.  Eighteen 


thousand  dollars  of  the  fund  came 
through  the  New  England  society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Manufacturers  and 
Mechanics  Arts. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  con- 
ceive of  the  intense  feeling  among  all 
thoughtful  citizens  when,  just  recover- 
ing from  grievous  financial  losses  and 
unprecendented  hard  times,  they  seem- 
ed by  this  new  and  unparalleled  afflic- 
tion doomed  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sorrow. 

It  illustrates  the  vicissitudes  in  busi- 
ness life  during  the  dark  days  of  1865 
to  1860,  and  changes  since  that  time,  to 
record  that  this  Pemiberton  enterprise 
incorporated  originally  as  the  "Pember- 
ton  Mill,"  operated  through  three  dis- 
astrous years  (until  1857)  when  the 
wheels  were  stopped  and  the  machinery 
lay  idle  for  nearly  two  years.  Early 
in  1859  the  entire  plant,  costing  about 
$840,000  to  build  and  equip  for  the  oper- 
ation of  about  27,000  spindles,  was  sold 
to  David  Nevins  and  George  Howe  of 
Boston,  for  $325,000.  They  operated  the 
concern  under  the  name  of  "The  Pem- 
berton  Manufacturing  Company,"  until 
the  great  disaster.  Immediately  after- 
the  calamity  a  new  company,  with 
David  Nevins,  George  Blackburn  and 
Eben  Sutton  as  controlling  owners  and 
directors,  organized  as  "The  Pemberton 
Company,"  and  rebuilt  the  works  upon 
the  old  foundations,  commencing  oper- 
ations anew  in  1861,  and  since  that  time 
they  and  their  successors  have  contin- 
uously operated  the  mills  at  a  profit. 

To  fully  understand  the  gloom  that 
fell  upon  Lawrence,  those  living  in  the 
flush  times  of  today  must  remember 
that  the  three  years,  1857,  '58  and  '59, 
immediately  preceding  this  calamity, 
had  been  years  of  financial  depression. 
Lawrence  had  suffered  in  common  with 
but  more  than  other  localities.  The 
Bay  State  Mills,  then  the  largest  woolen 
industry  in  the  country,  had  failed  and 
ceased  operations.  The  great  stone 
Machine  Shop  building  (now  Everett 
Mills)  was  silent  and  deserted;  the 
sound  of  wheels  and  hammers  was  not 
heard  therein.  Pacific  Mills  was  in  the 
experimental  stage,  struggling  to  sur- 
vive; there  were  rumors  of  failure  or 
stoppage  of  all  work  at  the  Atlantic 
Cotton  Mills,  and  actual  closing  at  the 
Pernberton  Mills.  Building  had  al- 
most entirely  ceased;  population  had 
decreased  fifteen  per  cent  and  valuation 
had  shrunk  from  former  figures;  real 
estate  was  for  sale  at  ruinous  prices. 
Only  when  the  great  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods,  growing  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion  came  with  the  flus*h 
years  that  followed,  did  the  city  fully 
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recover  lost  ground  and  start  upon  a 
progressive  course  that  has  had  no  se- 
rious set  back. 

On  Saturday,  four  days  after  the  cat- 
astrophe, Mayor  Daniel  Saunders,  Jr., 
issued  the  following  proclamation 
which  was  read  in  all  the  churches: 

City   of  Lawrence,   Jan.   14,   1860. 

"In  view  of  the  great  calamity  which 
has  fallen  upon  our  city  like  a  thunder- 
bolt from  a  cloudless  sky,  crushing 
it  with  a  weight  of  misery  which  no 
earthly  power  can  raise;  shrouding  it 
in  a  cloud  of  anguish  which  no  human 
hand  can  dispel;  binding  in  chains  of 
woe  which  despair  even  cannot  break, 
I  recommend  and  earnestly  beseech 
that  on  Tuesday  next,  all  residents  of 
Lawrence  abstain  from  their  usual  avo- 
cations and  labors. 

"That  they  set  apart  that  day  as  one 
of   prayer. 

"That  the  people  meet  in  their  res- 
pective places  of  worship, .  to  join  in 
those  religious  ceremonies  which  the 
ocassion  demands,  and  there  publicly 
ask  of  God  that  he  would  temper  our 
affliction  with  mercy;  that  he  would  re- 
store to  health  and  strength  those  now 
languishing  in  pain  and  suffering;  that 
he  would  provide  with  a  father's  care 
for  the  orphans  and  widows;  that  he 
would  comfort  and  sustain  those  be- 
reaved of  husbands  and  wives,  of  par- 
ents and  of  children;  that  he  would  so 
order  the  signal  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  that  good  may  come  out  of 
this  great  evil;  and  that  this,  our  ex- 
perience, may  teach  wisdom  throughout 
the  land. 

DANIEL  SAUNDERS,   JR. 

Mayor." 

The  people  universally  acknowledged 
the  propriety  of  the  call,  and  no  fast 
day  was  ever  before  so  universally  ob- 
served in  the  city.  The  various  houses 
of  worship  were  filled,  and  the  whole 
community,  fully  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  event,  made  humble 
acknowledgment  of  its  dependence  up- 
on God.  Active  business  was  suspended 
and  stores  closed  on  the  day  of  the  fast. 
At  all  the  churches,  on  the  Sabbath  fol- 
lowing the  calamity  sermons  appro- 
priate to  the  event  were  preached.  All 
denominations  joined  in  the  services 
and  enforced  the  lessons  of  the  event 
each  in  its  own  way.  In  five  local 
churches  the  pastors  selected  the  same 
text,  Luke  xiii,  4:5.  but  the  method  of 
presentation  greatly  varied. 

An  occurrence  so  tragic,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  eighty-eight  people,  the  se- 


rious injury  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
more,  and  the  wounding  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  employees,  called  for  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  of  so  unusual  an 
accident  and  raised  the  question  as  to 
who  was  blamable.  A  jury  was  sum- 
moned by  Dr.  William  D.  Lamb,  cor- 
oner, the  following  persons  serving; 
William  H.  P.  Wright,  lawyer,  fore- 
man; Jason  H  Dana,  iron  and  tin  work- 
er; Leonard  Stoddard,  deputy  sheriff; 
Edward  Page  belt  manufacturer;  Leon- 
ard F.  Creesy,  contracting  carpenter; 
and  Stephen  P.  Simmons,  stone  mason 
and  contractor.  Feb.  2,  1860,  they  made 
a  lengthy  report  after  patiently  hearing 
evidence  of  eye  witnesses  and  experts, 
and  found  substantially : 

That  the  system  of  shoring  in  said 
mill  was  by  cast  iron  pillars  with  cast 
iron  pintles  beneath,  and  cast  iron 
plates  above  each  pillar,  resting  at  the 
base  upon  a  cast  iron  plate  upon  the 
top  of  a  brick  pier.  The  pillars  in  the 
lower  story  were  hollow  of  cast  iron 
and  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
five-eights  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
There  were  two  parallel  rows  of  these 
pillars  running  lengthwise  of  the  mill, 
fifty-four  pillars  in  each  of  the  five 
stories  decreasing  slightly  in  size  in 
successive  stories,  the  upper  story  hav- 
ing pillars  of  solid  iron  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  jury  found  this  system 
of  shoring  to  be  in  itself  objectionable, 
but  also  found  that  the  cast  iron  pillars 
in  this  mill  were  outrageously  defect- 
ive, some  of  them  being  upon  one  side 
only  one  eight  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
nearly  all  of  them  exhibiting  a  reckless 
disregard  and  inexcusable  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  founder. 

While  this  clearly  fixed  the  responsi- 
bility for  actual  defects  upon  the  foun- 
der, and  while  it  appeared  that  the  ow- 
ners themselves  employed  the  founder 
and  furnished  the  pillars,  the  jury 
found  the  engineer  and  architect  blam- 
able, and  deserving  severe  censure  for 
neglect  in  not  testing  sufficiently  the 
all  important  pillar  supports,  and  for 
adopting  as  safe  and  secure,  plans  and 
methods  which  approached  the  margin 
of  safety  when  constructed  with  mate- 
rials that  were  perfect,  but  which  fail- 
ed when  any  vital  portion  proved  im- 
perfect in  quality  or  was  unwisely  pla- 
ced. No  one  who  knew  the  architect  and 
engineer  or  his  assistant,  could  susipect 
either  of  being  indifferent  to  the  safe- 
ty of  human  lives  or  of  wilful  neglect, 
but  the  great  building  had  fallen,  loss 
of  life  had  resulted,  and  the  jury  deem- 
ed it  their  duty  to  forever  put  engineers 
architects  and  builders  upon  their 
guard  in  all  matters  requiring  a  margin 
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of  safety  and  critical  inspection  of  vital 
supports  in  great  structures.  The  abso- 
lute security  of  other  works  superin- 
tended and  largely  planned  by  the  same 
engineer  ana  his  assistant,  to  be  seen 
in  every  section  of  Lawrence,  are  good 
proof  of  their  sincerity  and  faithfulness 
and  will  stand  long  after  words  of  cen- 
sure, even  if  deserved,  for  a  sin  of 
omission,  are  forgotten  and  forgiven. 
The  effect  of  the  jury's  verdict  was  sal- 
utary. Architects  and  engineers  were 
put  upon  guard.  Many  building  plans 
underwent  revision  to  ensure  perfect 
solidity. 

Everywhere  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, the  safety  of  supporting  pil- 
lars and  walls  was  immediately  made  a 
matter  of  inspection,  and  wherever 
weakness  was  suspected  there  was  ren- 
ovation. The  occurrence  also  helped 
to  induce  compulsory  inspection  of  all 
buildings  and  to  fix  responsibilty  upon 
supervising  engineers,  architects,  and 
builders  for  safe  results  as  a  whole. 

Grouping  important  facts  concerning 
this  disaster  we  state  that,  in  one 
minute  after  the  first  alarm  the  floors 
and  roof  of  this  large  structure  (six 
broad  layers  or  areas  of  wood,  each 
heavily  timbered  and  planked)  fell  in- 
ward, carrying  the  walls  with  them.  A 
mass  of  broken  machinery  and  material 
separated  these  layers.  The  fall  began 
at  the  south  end  and  continued  north- 
ward as  fast  as  a  man  would  run. 
Five  hours  after  the  fall  the  fire  broke 
out  in  the  ruins,  raged  during  the  night 
and  smouldered  during  the  following 
day.  The  tidings  of  disaster  passed 
from  lip  to  lip,  and  flew  upon  electrical 
currents  over  the  entire  country.  By 
early  trains,  arriving  next  morning, 
came  friends  (and  strangers  from  every 
quarter  and  it  seemed  to  citizens  that 
the  whole  population  of  surounding 
towns  came  by  every  form  of  convey- 
ance to  view  the  scene  and  learn  from 
trem'bling  lips,  the  sad  and  almost  in- 
credible story,  perhaps  to  identify 
among  the  dead  or  wounded  some  rel- 
ative, friend  or  acquaintance.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Boston  press  came 
over  the  road  by  carriage  conveyance, 
arriving  at  the  ruins  albout  one  o'clock 
at  night.  Two  of  them  prepared  and 
published  an  account  of  the  disaster. 
The  pamphlet  is  now  rare. 

The  work  of  rescue  was  promptly  un- 
dertaken and  industriously  pursued  by 
volunteers  and  natural  leaders.  The 
city  hall  was  transformed  into  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  wounded.  In  a  lower  office 
room  the  unrecognized  and  unrecogniz- 
able dead  were  laid.  City  officials  and 
pastors  of  churches  co-operated  and  di- 


rected active  citizens  and  an  efficient 
police  force  maintained  order  and  pro- 
tected property.  The  city  missionary 
Geo.  P.  Wilson,  and  his  active  and  sym- 
pathetic wife  gave  assis'tace,  counsel 
and  comfort  in  many  afflicted  homes. 
All  movements  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
jured, and  the  care  of  and  wise  and  just 
distribution  of  money  and  supplies  con- 
tributed by  the  charita'ble  were  taken 
with  surprising  promptitude.  Scarcely 
had  the  first  shock  subsided  when  the 
machinery  for  rendering  all  possible  re- 
lief was  fully  in  operation.  In  the  work 
of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  Hon. 
E>aniel  Saunders,  Jr.,  the  mayor  was  a 
most  competent  leader.  The  committee 
cf  relief,  Hon.  Daniel  Saunders,  Jr., 
Charles  S.  Storrow,  Henry  K.  Oliver, 
William  C.  Chapin  and  John  C.  Hoadley 
were  an  intelligent  and  painstaking 
body  and  the  district  inspectors,  Syl- 
vester A.  Furbush,  J.  Q.  A.  Batchelder, 
Edward  P.  Poor,  William  D.  Joplin, 
Henry  Withington,  Elbridge  Weston, 
and  Daniel  Saunders,  Sr.,  were  faithful 
men  who  were  in  daily  contact  with  the 
injured.  They  constantly  conferred 
with  the  committee  giving  assistance 
and  confining  aid  to  deserving  and 
proper  cases. 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  seventy  peo- 
ple who  fell  in  the  ruins   there   were: 

Killed  outright  83,  died  shortly  af- 
ter   rescue    5;    total    killed,  88 
Badly  injured,  116 
Slightly  injured,  159 
Escaped  unhurt  from  the  building,  307 

Total  number  in  the  building,  670 

There  were  employed  in  outbuild- 
ings and  yards,  and  temporarily 
absent,  therefore  not  in  danger,      248 

Whole  number  of  employes,  918 

The  late  Frederick  E.  Clarke  was  the 
paymaster  and  cashier  in  charge  of 
payrolls  and  accounts  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster.      John  E.  Chase  was  the  agent 

The  killed  and  fatally  injured  (death 
resulting  very  soon)  were  as  follows: 

Adolph,  William;  Ahern,  Ellen;  Ash- 
worth,  Augusta;  Bailey,  Joseph;  Bar- 
rett, Mary;  Bannan,  Mary  Ann;  Branch 
Lafayette;  Broder,  Bridget;  Brennan, 
Owen;  Burke,  Mary;  Callahan,  Mary; 
Callahan,  Peter;  Callahan,  Hannah; 
Cain,  William;  Clarke,  Catherine;  Col- 
bert, Ellen;  Conner,  Ellen;  Conners, 
Catharine;  Corcoran,  Margaret;  Cole- 
man, Margaret;  Cooney,  Catharine; 
Cronan,  Joanna;  Crosby,  Bridget;  Cros- 
by, Irene;  Cullen,  Alice;  Culloten,  Mary 
Deartoorne  John  C;  Dineen,  Ellen; 
Donnelly,   Margaret;    Dunn,   Elizabeth; 
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Fallon,  Margaret;  Flint,  Lizzie  D. ;  Fo- 
ley, Margaret;  Gallan,  Bridget;  Gilson, 
Lorinda;  Griffin,  Mary;  Hamilton,  Mar- 
garet; Harty,  James;  Harrigan,  Catha- 
rine; Harold,  Dora;  Hannon,  Catharine 
Hickey,  Ellen;  Hickey,  Catharine; 
Howard,  Mary;  Hollifield,  Bernard; 
Hurley,  Joanna;  Hughes,  Martin; 
Hughes,  John;  Jewett,  Mary;  Jordan, 
William;  Kelly,  Bridget;  Kelleher Cath- 
arine; Kimball,  Elizabeth  R. ;  Leonard, 
Dennis;  Loughrey,  Bridget;  Lunney, 
Richard;  Mahoney,  Ellen;  Martin,  Ase- 
nath  P.;  McAleer,  Margaret;  MoCann, 
Mary;  McNabb,  John;  Metcalf,  William 
Midgeley,  Richard;  Molineux,  Hannah; 
Murphy,  Alice;  Murphy,  Mary;  Nash, 
Orin  C;  Nice,  Mary;  O'Brien,  Michael; 
O'Connor,  Patrick;  O'Hearne,  Jeremiah 
Orr,  Eliza;  Palmer,  Morris  E. ;  Roach, 
Ellen;  Roberts,  Julia;  Rolfe,  Samuel  J.; 
Ryan,  Matthew  C. ;  Ryan,  Bridget;  Ry- 
an, Mary;  Shea,  Hannah;  Smith,  Mag- 
gie J. ;  Stevens,  Celia  A. ;  Sweeney, 
Catharine;  Sullivan,  Ann;  Sullivan, 
Margaret;  Thomas,  Jane;  Towne,  Liz- 
zie; Turner,  Margaret.  Eighty-eight 
in  number. 

Two  employees,  Maria  Hall  and  Au- 
gusta L.  Sampson,  were  crippled  for 
life  and  received  life  annuities.  The 
injuries  of  about  fifty  proved  very 
serious  indeed.  The  eventual  full  recov- 
ery of  so  many  was  indeed  wonderful. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  among  all 
the  cases  of  injury  to  those  who  surviv- 
ed, there  should  have  been  but  one  am- 
putation of  a  limb,  the  forearm  of  Mi- 
chael Daley,  a  man  of  middle  age.  Thir- 
teen of  the  dead  were  burned  and  mu- 
tilated beyond  recognition  and,  in  a  lot 
secured  in  Bellevue  cemetery  they  were 
buried  with  impressive  ceremonies,  a 
suitable  monument  and  inscription 
marking  their  resting  place.  The  bur- 
ial services  were  held  on  Sunday, 
March  4th,  1860,  and  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Packard  and  Rev. 
Caleb  E.  Fisher.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows: 

"In  memory  of  the  unrecognized  dead 
who  were  killed  at  the  fall  of  the  Pem- 
berton  Mill  January  10th  1860." 

There  were  true  accounts  of  heroic 
action,  by  rescuers  and  of  remarkable 
presence  of  mind,  and  sacrifice  by  the 
imprisoned  sufferers  on  that  fateful 
night.  Something  of  this  has  been  told 
by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  in  her  now 
forgotten  article  "The  Tenth  of  Janu- 
ary," in  an  old  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

There  are  but  a  few  living  who  in  the 
lull  of  mingled  voices  and  of  roaring 
fire,  heard,  rising  out  of  the  ruin  and 
the  flames  on  that  night,   the  voice  of 


prayer  and  the  song  of  triumph.  Tt 
was  no  spectre  hand  that  reached  out 
of  imprisonment,  but  that  of  a  young 
girl  of  12  years,  giving  into  outstretched 
hands,  the  scorched  time  bill  that 
would  entitle  poor  parents  to  her  sti- 
pend of  wages— the  last  act  of  a  faith- 
ful child.  It  was  another  girl  of  only 
16  who  besought  the  rescuers  to  save 
an  older  male  companion  first.  He  was 
saved,  by  her  direction,  but  her's  was 
to  be  the  greater  salvation  that  comes 
only  through  faith  and  a  love  that  ig- 
nores self  and  casteth  out  fear. 

The  name  of  the  child  was  Mary  Ann 
Bannan  and  of  t>he  young  girl,  Lizzie 
Flint.  They  are  names  that  should 
live  in   local   history. 

There  now  lives  in  Cohoes,  New  York, 
a  lady,  Mrs.  Olive  F.  Bridges  Kemp 
At  the  time  of  the  first  shock  of  the  fall 
she  was  in  the  fifth  story  near  the  ele- 
vator; with  rare  presence  of  mind  she 
grasped  the  elevator  chain  and  clinging 
to  it  came  down,  hand  over  hand,  to 
safety,  escaping  unhurt.  She  repaired 
at  once  to  City  hall  and  was  one  of  the 
coolest  and  most  efficient  nurses  and 
helpers  that  night  among  the  wounded 
and  suffering.  Memory  of  such  brav- 
ery and  heroism  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fade  out  of  local  'annals. 


Mrs.  John  Slater,  a  well  known  old 
resident,  (then  Miss  Elizabeth  Fish) 
was  employed  in  the  lower  weave  room 
on  the  first  floor,  and  has  a  clear  recol- 
lection that  lights  were  instantaneously 
extinguished,  that  there  was  an  over- 
powering roaring  and  crackling  sound 
and  a  stiffling  cloud  of  lime  and  brick 
dust  within  and  about  the  ruin.  She 
escaped  without  serious  injury.  Miss 
Phoebe  Barnes,  now  an  attache  of  the 
Newport,  R.  I.,  day  nursery,  was  con- 
fined in  the  debris,  but  finally  escaped 
with  many  bruises. 


James  T.  Boardman,  now  living,  and 
one  of  the  venerable  members  of  the  old 
time  police  force,  worked  his  way  be- 
tween floors  to  near  the  centre  of  the 
pile,  hearing  there  sounds  of  distress; 
with  the  help  of  a  comrade,  at  the  sec- 
ond attempt,  they  released  with  levers 
an  unknown  young  woman  and  brought 
her  forth  from  underneath  confining 
timbers  to  safety. 


Benjamin  G.  Adams,  father  of  Arch- 
itect Adams,  is  one  of  those  now  living 
who  were  in  great  peril;  rescuers  passed 
tools     to     him   through  crevices  in   the 
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floor,  and  he  was  able,  after  working  to 
the  extent  of  his  strength,  to  escape 
with  severe  injuries.  Buell  W.  Dean, 
sprang  not  a  moment  too  soon,  from 
the  falling  floor  upon  a  firm  por- 
tion of  the  wine  and  ran  hatless  and 
eoatless  to  his  home.  One  phlegmatic 
laborer,  when  released,  fumbled  for  his 
pipe  and  tobacco,  lighted  his  favorite 
dudeen  and  started  down  Union  street, 
leaving  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  and 
all  troubles  behind  him.  A  nimble  boy 
at  the  first  shock  sprang  into  a  waste 
box  and  when  the  floor,  resting  upon  it 
was  removed,  jumped  out  unharmed 
and  ran  for  home.  Fortunately  the 
weather  was  not  cold  for  the  season  and 
there  was  little  snow  to  obstruct  travel. 


Like  a  blow  from  some  giant  hand  un- 
seen, 
Like  a  cyclone  wild  or  a  blighting  spell 
Came  ruin  and  death  that  fearful  day. 
When  Pemberton  fell! 

A  servant  true,  but  a  master  strong, 
Soft   as   the   zephyr,  or   wild   as   hell, 
Is  Fire!     It  came  as  a  demon  grim. 
When  Pemberton  fell! 

There  was  woe  and  weeping  in  many  a 

home, 
And  shout  of  runner  while  clang  of  bell 
Sent  far  and  wide  the  startling  word 
That  Pemberton  fell! 


But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writ- 
er to  weave  about  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  that  night,  the  memory  of 
which  comes  back  to  the  old  like  a 
troubled  dream,  any  setting  of  romance 
or  illustrative  comment.  The  true  story 
is  strong  and  suggestive.  The  lesson  of 
the  occurrence  has  been  learned  from 
the  facts,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
them.  Let  writers  of  more  delicate 
skill  and  vivid  imagination  make  the 
occurrence  impressive  by  skillful  em- 
bellishment  if  they  will. 


The  following,  written  long  ago  and 
never  published,  may  have  a  passing  in- 
terest to  some. 

WHEN  PEMBERTON  FELL. 

No  earthquake  shock,  no  portent  wild, 
No  blast  of  cannon,  or  scream  of  shell, 
Gave  hint  or  warning  of  coming  doom 
When  Pemberton  fell! 


We   would    fain   suppress    this     terrible 

tale, 
That  jars  our  lives  like  a  funeral  knell: 
But  it  will  not  out;   it  lives  for  aye, 
For  Pemberton  fell! 


Time    works    changes   and      heals      our 

wounds; 
Our  new-found  joys  old  griefs  expel; 
But   the  old-folks  see  in  their     waking 

dreams, 

How  Pemberton  fell! 

The  sad,  sad  story  has  one  bright  word, 
Living  to  cheer  and  sweet  to  tell 
How    Charity's   gifts   came  out   of   the 
land. 

When  Pemberton  fell! 


'Neath   mounds  of     green,     on     earth's 

warm  breast, 
The  unknown  dead  sleep  long  and  well; 
God  knows  each  one  who  died  that  day 
When  Pemberton  fell! 
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